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Has for its fundamental! principles the Religion of the Bible, 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however: 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teeus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
us a copy with bis nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue ° 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





The Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Steel-Traps of ‘the “most a) approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

. 8. Newuovuse, Superintendent. 


Garden-Hves: A new and very complete are 
ticle called the Scurrie Hox, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, 0. iL Mitter, C. Oxps, Agents. 


an assortment ‘of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: $ 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

fl. W. Burnnam, 
Mrs. E. Warrrietp, 

Cravats : Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Mrs. 8S. Van Veuzer; Superintendent, 


i Superintendents. 


ee er ee ee ee 


Palme-leaf Hats mauufactured and tor sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. 
Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 


A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


D. J. Haut, Miller. 





fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 

Designing “and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
Ds Lares, Oneida Association. 

Orders In any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 

THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Dutney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 
WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, 





M. L. Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
HT. ALLEN, WALLING FORD, Cc ONN, 


PARRA mr? AAAAS 


PU BLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





AAAAA RAR AARAAAAS RASA. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seck the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
_octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
‘Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Oneipa Association. Price 12} cts. 


= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


Science and Revelation. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N 
There are evidently two methods of 
acquiring knowledge; one by what is 
called scientific discovery, anc the other 
by revelation from the Spirit of truth: 


value of each. It is very important in 
seeking an education, to find out how 
much we can rely upon scientific discov- 
ery, and what available opportunity there 
is for revelation, so that we may seek 
knowledge in the right quarter and by 
the right methods. If we suppose that 
scientific discovery is the only method, 
we may be ignoring vast stores of infor- 
mation that might be obtained in anoth- 
er way ; and then on the other hand, if 
we have a foolish, fanatical longing for 
revelations, that has no rational founda- 
tion, our minds are diverted from pursu- 
ing after knowledye in the way of scien- 
tific discovery. The two methods must 
be understood in their relative value; 
they must be harmonized in our miade 
by the subordination of one to the other 
according to the true relation between 
them, if we are to have the benefits of 
both. There is certainly a possible har- 
mony between them, and in the only way 
that harmony is ever possible between 
dualities, by finding out which is the ma- 
jor and which the minor, and subordina- 
ting the minor to the major. 

I will state the principles which in my 
mind settle the true relation between 
science and revelation. (By revelation I 
am not now speaking of the Bible, but of 
direct illumination of our minds by the 
Spirit of Truth.) The universe is cer- 
tainly divisible into two great depart- 
ments, the outer, material, visible uni- 
verse, and the inner spiritual universe ; 
and as I understand it, science, prop- 
erly so called, has fer its field of dis- 
covery the outer departinent, and revela- 
tion the inner. I think it can be dem- 
onstrated, that science, in the usual sense 
of the word, isexciuded from the inner 
field—that that field is not open to the 
simple effort of discovery, but is neces- 
sarily and naturally the proper domain of 
revelation. 

The argument may be stated thus: A 
stone, or star, or any subject of inspection 
that is not vital, or is not a voluntary, in- 
telligent agent, is subject to the various 
methods of insight, that science employs. 
It cannot resist your attempts at discov- 
ery ; it is a passive thing ; you can look 
at it on one side and the other, and bring 
your telescope and your microscope to bear 
upon it—it is always accessible, and you 
are at liberty to experiment, and reason 
about it, and make discoveries at your 
leisure. Buta living being is not in that 
way the passive subject of your inspection 
—even human beings are not. If your 
science is directed toward the thoughts 
and feelings, and inner workings of the 
soul ofa humaa being, there it has a sub- 
ject which is not passive, and in order to 
make discoveries, you will need to get his 
coéperation. It takes two, as the saying 





is, to make a bargain in that case. In 


and it is important to settle in our minds | 





the « case os a ye ae eited as a stone or 
star, you can make your own bargain, as 
to what amount of inspection and inves- 
tigation you will apply to it, and you will 
expect results proportioned to the pains 
you take in the investigation. But in 
relation to the thoughts and feelings and 


what is the true scope and comparative !nature of a living spirit that is free to 


act and think and speak as well as you, 
you cannot make discoveries without his 
consent. He can reveal to you what he 
pleases and give you special insight, but 
it requires voluntary discovery on his part. 

This principle is true of all that part of 
the universe that is vital, intelligent, and 
superior to ourselves, It is true, in the 
first place, of God himself. As Paul 
says, ‘What man knoweth the things ef 
aman, save the spirit of man that is in 
him? Even so, the things of God know- 
eth no man, but the spirit of God.’ In 
the nature of things, God has control of 
his own life and spirit, and it is not a 
passive subject of inspection by science; he 
can hide himself from all philosophical 
minds just as far as he chooses, and dis- 
cover himself acording to his own pleasure. 
It is true of all the great central exist- 
ences surrounding God—of the angels, of 
Christ, and of Christ’s body, the Primi- 
tive church. In general, it is true of the 
world of life, that it is not a passive sub- 
ject of science. And I should say of any 
spiritual sphere, of the spheres for in- 
stance, reported by the rappings, if any 
of them are passive subjects of science, 
which men can explore, as they would 
explore unknown regions of the earth, 
or the mysteries of electricity, then they 
are outward superficial spheres. 

We may run the line here between 
the inferior and superior divisions of the 
universe. The inferior is the passive 
subject of science. The superior is nec- 
essarily the keeper of its own secrets, 
and discovers them only by the mutual 
agreement of the parties. 

We can judge now exactly what science 
is worth. It can give us some knowledge 
of the more superficial and least valuable 
part of the universe, but it cannot open 
the inner treasures at all; and for the 
discovery of the deepest things—the 
knowledge of God and superior existences, 
which we are chiefly interested to obtain, 
we need revelation—not Bible revelation, 
merely, but actual communication with 
the Spirit of truth. The Bible will con- 
vey to us some genera] idea of the nature 
of angels, but we cannot know much 
about them except as they are pleased 
tp reveal themselves to us. Superior 
beings hold the key to the knowledge of 
themselves, and admit or exclude all in- 
ferior beings as they choose. Then to 
complete the education of mankind, and 
raise the human mind into the highest 
sphere of knowledge, it is very apparent 
that the great promise for the last days 
must be fulfilled —‘ In the last days, saith 
God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon 
all flesh : and your sons and your daugh- 
ters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams : "Aha on my servants and 
on my handmaidens I will pour out in 





don days, of my Spirit.’ There is the 
final element of knowledge and educa- 
tion, without which all scientific educa- 
tion is comparatively worthless. 

In view of what has been said, I think 
we can safely take this position :—that, 
in the first place, science cannot help us 
to any knowledge whatever of the most 
important part of the universe ; and in the 
second place, it cannot give us any thing 
like complete and sure knowledge even 
of that part that it has proper relation 
to. For we cannot really understand 
the superficial universe, except as we 
see it in its relations to the spiritual 
universe, and except as we see it from 
the interior. Any sure, absolute truth, 
is, and must be, God’s perception of 
facts. Absolute truth, i. e. complete 
truth, cannot be attained in reference to 
any thing except by the perception of it 
from God’s point of view—it is only in 
sympathy with his mind that we can 
thoroughly inspect the nature and rela- 
tion of even superficial things. If this 
is a true position, it reduces the value of 
science to a very small amount. 

Science needs revelation to perfect it- 
self. With all the swell of self-compla- 
cency of this scientific age, it is safe to 
assert, that the obscurities and doubts 
and perplexities of the human mind in 
reference to the superficies of the uni- 
verse, increase full as fast, if not faster, 
than scientific discovery-—that science as 
it progresses brings to view new problems 
to be solved, faster than it disposes of old 
ones. Offsetting the discoveries by the 
doubts, which follow in the train of science, 
the question might be asked, how much 
is the world the gainer by its progress ? 

Then ‘it should be observed further, 
that in spite of all pretensions to the 
contrary, there are dark shadows of doubt 
over all human science in regard to its 
most important conclusions and theories. 
There is a shivering kind of consciousness 
among scientific men that their theories 
are liable to mistakes, which the light of 
judgment will discover, 

We want then revelation in the first 
place, in order to have access to the best 
part of the universe, and secondly, we 
want it very much in order to perfect the 
discoveries of science, In the end it will 
be found that the real value of the 
world’s education in science, lies in the 
discipline of mind and development of 
nervous power that has been the result, 
preparing men to finally receive the rev- 
elation of God. That kind of discipline 
of mind which science gives, in its true 
subordination to the Spirit promised in 
the last days, and as a servant of reve- 
lation, will be very valuable. The diffi- 
culty is, that science has led the world 
into the habit of supposing that all the 
subjects of knowledge and disvovery are 
passive. It isa general maxim among 
scientific men that nature will certainly 
reward all faithful investigation: the 
ineaning of which is, that we may go to 
work and investigate subjects, and they 
will disclose their secrets to us, and are 
compelled to—no consent on their part is 
required ; our investigations are all thas 
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is necessary in order to make discovery 
to any extent. That may be true phi- 
losophy looking downward, but it is not 
true looking upward, and in that spirit a 
man will make no headway at all in 
the knowledge of the most important 
things. The knowledge of God is not 
to be pursued in that way. Your at- 
tempts in that direction will fail, unless 
you have something more and very dif- 
ferent from curiosity, which relies for 
discovery on a spirit of keen exam- 
ination. Scientific furor and faith- 
fulness, however successful they may be 
in the lower spheres, turned toward God 
and the upper world, are presumptnous 
and futile. So far as science encourages a 
false spirit of the kind we have described 
it is a hindrance to true knowledge ; and 
before our education is complete we shall 
have to free ourselves entirely from that 
spirit, and pursue knowledge in the as- 
cending direction, with moral purposes 
that will suit those we deal with. The 
heavenly world will not open their secrets 
to us, or answer our interrogations, ex- 
cept as they can see some good purpose 
in it. So that the best part of the uni- 
‘verse is locked up, and cannot be seen 
only by those who want the knowledge 
for good purposes. The universe below 
us is subject to our inspection, but it is 
the right and privilege of superiors to be 
free from the surveillance of inferiors. 
We may turn our telescope towards the 
stars, but not toward God. We shall 
have to get his consent before we shall 
be able to inspect him, and that is to be 
obtained only by pureness of heart. 
Do not try to investigate heaven and 
‘heavenly beings in a scientific way.— 
They are not for inspection in that 
spirit. In the scientific spirit we are 
secking to possess the truth ; whereas 
the rruTH is a living being, and must 
ultimately possess us. If we attempt to 
investigate the nature of heaven and the 
angels, in that selfish, acquisitive spirit 
which wants to possess the truth, they 
have no object in gratifying our curiosity 
—we shall be sure to be barred out until 
we come in a spirit more pleasing to God. 





The Path of Progress. 

Temptations to evil should not be con- 
sidered altogether as afflictions, or some- 
thing undesirable, and to be avoided. 
We should never value our faith at its 
real worth—never thoroughly appreciate 
the saving power which is in Christ, were 
it not subjected to some practical test ; 
and the more severe the ordeal, the more 
evidence have we of the genuineness of 
the power which supports us through the 
worst. Weare more and more inclined 
to consider our temptations as incitements 
to the more active exercise of faith and 
good works. If we meet an evil of unusual 
magnitude, it affords occasion for a very 
earnest exercise of faith—a kind of strain, 
like the lifting of a heavy weight ; but the 
reaction from which is health and pros- 
perity. Progress is, in some sense, the 
child of difficulty ; every great good is 
preceded by a painful travail ; and who 
‘is there who, after having manfully met 
and conquered some serious, spiritual ob- 
struction, does not feel himself every way 
a wiser and better man ? Were our path 
one of perfect ease, and our life uninter- 
supted sunshine, much we fear, in our 
‘present imperfection, that enjoyment 


growth. Give us rather labor, and pain, 
even, accompanied by the perpetual and 
immortal sense of progress, than the ut- 
most ease and pleasure with the accom- 
paniment of stagnation and insecurity. 
The most enviable person is not he who 
encounters least difficulty, but he who 
improves most ; and the blessing of God 
will find readiest access to him whose 
heart is toned by whatever cause, to the 
highest activity of improvement. Wel- 
come difficulty, temptation, and pain, 
then, if such be the result ; and if, as 
experience improves us, our comforts in- 
crease, and our trials lessen, we feel that 
our faith has been tried and found true, 
and that prosperity will neither weaken 
nor corrupt that which the storms of evil 
have assailed in vain.—c. 8, J. 
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seasonable Cunsiderations. 

The Winter is over, and Spring is ushering in 
upon us the usual series of interesting phenomena 
of the natural world, which the winter’s experience 
has prepared us to enjoy with eager relish; and 
now the question arises, how shall we make the 
most of it?—lLow shall we enjoy these things to 
the best advantage ? 

The first response to this query is, by getting 
into sympathy with the Author of all this beauty. 
If there is some guod thing before us, which we 
desire, we have learned to know full well that the 
only way to the enjoyment of it is to dwell in the 
sunshine of God’s approval and blessing. It is a 
good time now, right on the threshold, to lay this 
to heart. ‘There is a promising entertainment 
before us, and we will prepare ourselves for the 
feast. It is a good time torenew our ‘first love.’ 
Are there any who do not realize that when 
their union with heaven is the closest, and the 
love of God fills the heart, then is the time 
when they enjoy the best, every thing that is 
beautiful 2? Then we are in harmony with all of 
God’s works. 

There is true philosophy in this. If we dwell 
in the light of God’s countenance, we are in sym- 
pathy with the greatest capability of enjoyment 
there is in the universe. Let us not imagine that 
He cares for none of these things. ‘He that 
planted the ear, shall he not hear ? he that formed 
the eye, shall he not see?’ And he that made 
this glorious world, is he not, of all, the one who 
is able to enjoy it best ? And not only so, but we 
are persuaded that He wants us to enter into his 
joy. It will be a happy combination, to unite 
with the business activity of the coming season 
the happiness and fervor of spirit which shall be 
given to those who enter into ‘the joy of the 
Lord’—x. u. H. 





Worship and Love. 

‘The undevout astronomer is nad! says Young, 
meaning to imply that the sentiment of sublim- 
ity excited in the mind by the study of the 
stars, naturally vents itself in worship. What, is 
thus true of one, is true of all the passions and 
affections, and of none more than that of love. 
If the undevout astronomer is mad, much more 
the undevout lover is mid. There are those who 
go through life and see the starry canopy nightly 
overspread the sky without being affected to de- 
votion; and so there may be those in whom that 
sweetest, holiest relation which God has created 
to subsist between the sexes, moves no emotion of 
gratitude and worship; but in the one case the 
person is no true astronomer, and in the other, he 
is no true lover. 

The strongest natural evidence which now oc- 
curs to us of the existence of God and his paternal 
relation to man is this innate and irresistible 
impulse of worship which comes out under the 
healthful play of the passions. We believe it re- 
quires long and persevering force to repress and 
deaden it. If it is not innate it is at least culti- 
vable in all well-disposed persons—or, if we must 
limit the statement again, in all believers in Jesus 
Christ—into an inseparable element of the moral 
nature. The heart leaps forth into a recognition 
of the All-giver in its moments of extreme happi- 
ness as well as bows to him in those of suffering. 
God has thus instituted a regulating principle ex- 





would be purchased at the expense of 


actly where it is needed, among the passions them- 


selves, 
force. This ia the law of Christianity, of faith, of 
humanity, working in an unperverted marner.— 
The destructive operation of the affections which 
abuses the world under the reign of unbelief is an 
unnatural and parenthetical experience of the race. 
The normal condition, and that which the confes- 
sion of Christ is sure of producing at last, is one 
in which gratitude rises with happiness, and 
our union with God equals our delight in his 
creation.—G, w. N. 





NEWS ITEMS. 

...-Governor Gardner of Massachusetts, in his 
proclamation for a general Fast Day, exhorts 
those ‘ who are called to minister at Goud’s altar, 
to abstain from political discussions and secular 
considerations’ in their discourses on that day. 
This has given great offense to the clergy, and 
many refuse to read the proclamation from the 
pulpit. 

...-Robert J. Walker of Mississippi has been 
appointed to succeed Gov. Geary in Kansas. 

...-Spiritualism appears to be working its way 
into high places. It is stated by a Boston cor- 
respondent of the Tribune, that in that city and 
throughout New England, ‘ men influential in the 
church, in political life, in literature and business, 
are secret or open believers in the intercourse of 
disembodied with embodied spirits.’ A public 
discussion has taken place in New-York, between 
Mrs. Hatch, a noted speaking medium, and two 
learned divines. Among the items of Foreign 
News, is alengthy account of an interview be- 
tween Louis Napoleon, and a celebrated spirit 
medium from Connecticut. 

...-The Dairi, or High Priest of Japan. is 


dead. 
...-A bill is now before the legislature of this 


State to charter acompany for constructing a 
suspension bridge between New York and Brook- 
lyn. 

....-Dr. Lansing, a leading divine of this State, 
died recently at Cincinnati. He was over seventy 
years of age, has been in the ministry more than 
fifty years, and an active participant of the great 
revival period. 

...-Bunyan’s Pilgrims’s Progress is to be 
produced at the Bowery theatre, New-York, in a 
few days. 

...-Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is in Italy. 

A New-York Romance. 

Quite a romance in real life has been enacting 
in New-York city during the past two or three 
weeks. It seems that the daughter of John 
G. Boker, a wealthy liquor merchant, and an 
heiress in her own right to a considerable por- 
tion, was clandestinely married toa man by the 
name of Dean, an Irishman, who was her father’s 
coachman. Whereupon a very considerable com- 
motion ensued. The bride was confined to her 
father’s house, and w2s once on the point of being 
sent to Europe by her indignant parent; while 
the newly-made husband had instituted legal 
measures for her recovery. At length, after con- 
siderable skirmishing and litigation, the legiti- 
macy of the husband’s claim was established by 
law, his wife delivered into his charge, and the 
twain have subsided into the quiet of domestic 
hfe. We have heard it suggested that the public 
should be considered entitled to the continuation 
of this pair’s history from time to time, in order 
that the true merits of the case may be judged, 
and the lady ’s course, (or at least her taste.) justi- 
fied or condemned. Perhaps there is more in 
her Othello than shows. 





Sickuess at the National Hotel in Washington. 

For several weeks past the papers have given 
accounts of a distressing endemic disease affect- 
ing the guests and employés of the Nattonal 
Hotel, in the City of Washington. The symptoms 
of the disease were diarrhea, of an unusual kind, 
and sometimes vomiting, great thirst, &c. It is 
stated that not less than one thousand persons 
have been more or less affected with the disorder 
since its first appearance, which was in the latter 
part of January. Mz Buchanan, the newly elected 
President, has been one of the sufferers. Having 
come to Washington previous to his inauguration) 
and put up at the National, he was attacked with 
the disease, and was in consequence compelled, as 
was said, to return suddenly to his home in Penn- 
sylvania. He had not fully recovered from its 
effects at the time of his inauguration—if indeed 
he has at the present date. In two or three cases 
the disease has proved fatal. As to its cause, 
current report has ascribed it to the poisoning of 
rats, and by means of them the water of the ho- 
tel. The statement was, that the proprictors of 





the hotel had used strychnine, or arsenic, to de- 
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stroy the rate; that the effect of the poison on 
the animals was to make them seek water; and 
that great numbers of them got into the water- 
tanks of the hotel and died, thus poisouing the 
water that was used for cooking, &c. A different 
account of the matter, however, has been given 
in a recent letter from the Mayor of Washington 
to the board of Aldermen and the Common Coun- 
cil of the City, in connection with the report of 
a committee appointed by the Washington Board 
of Health to examine into the cause of the dis- 
ease referred to. This committee, referring to the 
testimony of the physicians whom they had ex- 
amined in relation to the character and causes of 
the disease, say : 

‘** There was no evidence, in the opinion of these 
gentlemen, of anything like mineral poison having 
been taken into the stomach: there was no evidence 
of inflammation of the intestines. They concur in 
regarding the disease as one of ‘ blood poison,’ pro- 
duced by the inhalation of a poisonous miasm, gene- 
rated by animal and vegetable decompesition, which 
entered the hotel through the sewer connecting with 
the Sixth-street sewer. ° , ° bs ° 

‘The Committee sought in vain for evidence of 
the water or food having been poisoned by arsenic 
or any other mineral substance. Drs. J.C. Hall and 
C. Boyle both state that they drank the water— 
Dr. Hall says, ‘ freely, without being affected by it.’ 

The Mayor expresses his concurrence with the 
conclusions arrived at by the committee, believ- 
ing them true. In reference to the faulty con- 
struction of the hotel, he says: 

‘* The hotel was not built upon any preconceived 
and well-arranged plan, but has been several times 
extended and otherwise altered, so that it has been 
impossible to adopt or carry out any regular system 
of ventilation. Indeed that object, important as it 
is, seems to have been almost entirely lost sight of, 
and many of the old flues, with their registers, 
placed in the building to conduct the heated air 
through it, heve been suffered to remain, though the 
method of heating the house has been changed ; and 
they serve as conduits through which mephitic gases 
were conveyed all over the house.” 

In addition to the above, it is stated that the 
sewers of the hotel are now undergoing remodel- 
ing and reconstruction, and it is confidently be- 
lieved that with the changes contemplated, the 
house will be rendered healthful and salubrious. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Visit to the Shakers. 
Wallingford, March 25, 1857. 

Dear S:—Saturday morning, Mr. Burt and 
I took the cars for Enfield, intending to spend 
Sunday in Shakerdom, and return on Monday. 
I worea short dress, and with the exception of 
a little laugh at our Depot, and some staring, 1 
met with nothing unpleasant going or returning. 

At Thompsonville we left the cars and hired 
a private conveyance to the Shaker village. It 
was a little past 11 o’cluck when we set out, and 
we had acold and muddy ride of four miles be- 
fore reaching our destination. The driver, as we 
came in sight of the village, p>inted out the group 
of buildings belonging to the east, west, and cen- 
tral families, The North Family is situated just 
behind a hill; the South Family has been broken 
up, and the house has been occupied by a‘ world’s 
man,’ who boards the hired help which the socie- 
ty employs through the summer. We drove up 
to the ‘Central Family,’ and knocked at the dvor 
of the Trustee’s Office. Mr. B. requested tho 
driver to wait till we ascertained whether we 
could be accommodated over Sunday. We were 
received in a very plain, uncarpeted room, by an 
elderly Shaker—a shrewd, hard-fectured, despotic- 
looking man. Mr. B. introduced himself, and 
stated that his object in calling was to acquire 
information respecting their improved methods 
of washing, cooking, and performing other do- 
mestic operations—that he was a member of a 
Community in the State of New York, and would 
like to remain over Sunday, and attend their 
meeting if convenient. Tiie Elder said at once 
that they had ‘no public meetings,’ and he would 
go out and see if we could be lodged over night. 
Another Elder, very much such a man as I have 
described the first to be, soon came in and said 
they had no accommodations for visitors, but 
that we had better get some dinner, look over 
their wash-room improvements, &c, and return 
to Thompsonville in seasun to take the evening 
train back to Wallingford. TI said that no evening 
train stepped at Wallingford, but the Elder was 
quite positive that there was, and got the paper 
to show me, but I pointed out to him that it was 
the Express train, anc went through without 
stopping. He then said that he ‘ must give up 
beat.’ 

The two elders were now joined by a tall, thin- 
featured, quick-motioned woman, about sixty or 
sixty-five, I should think. She was probably an 
eldress—as her manners were cou, self-possessed, 
and had the same air of being accustomed to ab- 
solute rule that was noticeable in the elders. Ik 
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. the Shakers, they have been received with a style 


was finally proposed by the elders (and of course 
assented to by us) that we should forego our din- 
ner, ask the driver to wait, take a hasty look at 
their wash-house improvements, and then hurry 
back to Thompsonville in season to take the after- 
noun train home, This limited our stay with 
them to about twenty minutes. We immediately 
followed the Elder, who was also the manager of 
the wash roum, over the broad flag-stone walk to 
the wash-house. As we walked alung I had time 
to answer and ask a few questions of the eldress. 
She had resided in the society forty years. 

In the large wash-room we saw their Patent 
washing machine, their wooden tub for boiling 
clothes by steam, and a very ingenious machine 
for wringing clothes, of their own contrivance. 
These machines were all worked by steam power. 
We were well pleased with what we saw, and 
from their praise of the working of their appa- 
ratus, particularly the wringing machine, I should 
think Oneida could profitably take a pattern from 


thein. 
Just back of the wash-roum, and in the same 


room with the steam engine, were type-cases, and 
a card printing-press carried by steam. Their 
printing is simply of the advertising kind, labels 
to seed papers &c. The printer was an open, 
sociable sort of acharacter. He said he was now 
printing a great many thousand seed papers for 
a man in New Orleans. The Shakers also furnish 
the seeds, but the merchant chose to put them 
up in his own name. Our conversatiun was cut 
short by the necessity of hurrying back to Thump- 
sonville if we would not miss the afternoon train. 
The Eldress was very urgent we should write 
our names in her book, which I did in full. As 
we started off, one of the elders put into our hands 
some of their books. We had no time to refuse, 
or oifer an exchange, but drove rapidly away. 

As svon as | could find utterance for the vari- 
ous impressions received from this hurried glance 
at Shakerdom, my first exclamation was, Well, 
this is the tyranny of the old. Here wesee a 
state uf society where the dominant, absorbing 
spirit is that of rigid, ungenial, unloving old age. 
The virtues which these people most love and 
practice, are economy, order, money-making &c., 
the virtues which are peculiarly natural, so to 
speak, to the old; and the things which they 
most strenuously condemn and suppress, are emo- 
tions which old age is generally supposed to 
extinguish. Every thing about and in the atmos- 
phere of the place seemed in sympathy with this 
view. We were in sight of the village some time 
before we arrived at the office, and the great num- 
ber of houses, shops, &c., would suggest the idea 
of a large and lively population; but not a living, 
moving being, save one old horse, was to be seen 
on the premises. Just as we drove up, I sawa 
little company of small boys, in long blue coats 
and broad-brimmed hats, gathered about a school- 
toom docr. ‘Their teacher I suppose was with 
them. 1 caught a glimpse of a woman turning 
the corner of a shop—another face appeared at a 
window, smiling, I suppose at my short dress. 
A woman was working in the wash-rvon, a smile 
too un her face, in spite of her shy, demure looks. 
A little boy was in the printing-office ; a young 
man, an outsider, passed through the sitting-room, 
and an old woman put her head in at the door. 
These, besides the printer and the three old Sha- 
kers who waited upon us, were all the specimeus 
of life 1 saw in the place. 

It seemed ou coming away, as if I was leaving 
a grave-yard. A spirit of death brooded over 
the place, that was oppressive. I was struck with 
what seemed to me the suicidal nature of their 
policy. If their treatment of us was any spec- 
imen of the allurements they hold out to out- 
siders, it seems to me their recruits from the in- 
telligent, progressive classes, must be very few in 
number. If we combine with this an internal 
system crushing and subduing all youthful life 
among themselves, we may well ask , what they 
will come to at last? Yet this policy is natural 
to uninspired, unmodified old age : that is, jeal- 
ousy and suspicion of strangers, and aversion to 
mix with youthful impulse and vivacity.—c. a. M. 


Remarks.—We cannot dispute our correspond- 
ent’s criticism of the Shakers, having no personal 
acquaintance with their societies; but it seems 
tair to suggest that perhaps she saw them under 
unfavorable circumstances. A twenty minutes? 
visit, while it may have served to fix the impress- 
ions given in her letter, would not be deemed 
quite sufficient ground un which to found a 
sweeping judgment for the acceptance of others. 
Some of our members say that in their visits to 
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Sprinc Arrancements.—‘ The winter is past ; 
the snow is over and gune ; the time of the singing 
of birds has come ;’ and the farmers, gardeners and 
horticulturists of the Community begin to talk 
of plowing, sowing, transplanting, etc. During 
the winter months the force of the Association 
has for the most part been employed in the dif- 
ferent shops ; but the outdoor interests and occu- 
pations of the spring season call now for industrial 
changes. Accordingly a committee was appointea 
afew days since to prepare a plan of business 
organization for the approaching campaign. Their 
report (which was approved by the general as- 
sembly) provides that 16 persons, including 
several boys, be employed in the garden; 11 on 
the farm; 15 in the trap-shop; 3 in the black- 
smith-shop ; 3 in the shoe-shop; 3 in the machine- 
shop; 4 peddling, &c. This reduces the number 
of hands in the trap-shop about one-half; but the 
demand for traps is greatest in the winter, and 
besides, after answering all orders, there are now 
some hundreds of traps on hand. It is calculated 
that the allotted number, with the help of new 
machinery lately introduced into the shop, will 
be able to make several thousands of traps for 
the fall trade, The number of hands appropria- 
ted to the garden indicates that this branch of 
business is to receive more attention the coming 
seasun than it has heretofore. 

Thursday, March 26, Evening meeting.—A 
conscientivus brother wished to know whether 
woman had her full rights here—he for one had 
set his heart on securing them to her. He real- 
ized the inequality that exists in common socie- 
ty, where women’s opportunities for education 
and integral development are much more limited 
than men’s. Ie wanted to know if any of our 
women felt themselves limited or oppressed, or 
in any way deprived of their natural rights. His 
inquiry was met with a hearty negative from the 
party addressed, and if words could do it, the 
brother's conscience must be set at rest ent'rely. 
They said they felt no oppression, but help every 
way from the men, and that they saw no distinc- 
tion of privilege in the Community ; women enjoy 
all the advantages for personal improvement and 
expansion that men do. Woman in Associa- 
tion is not primarily a mother, absorbed in nur- 
sery cares; neither is it her chief function to 
cook and keep the house in order. She is first of 
all the social companion of man—taken with him 
into all his business and studies and enjoyments ; 
and second to that she is mother and housekeeper. 
The speakeis in this reply disclaimed sympathy 
with the technical Woman’s Rights Reform, 
which proceeds on the ground that man and 
woman are two, and have independent mghts 
and spheres. Their belief is that man is the 
head of the woman, and her superior in heart and 
mind and bodily perfection, and that she is in 
short very imperfect, except in a relation of har- 
mony with him, such as the subordinate members 
of the body are in with the head.——the print- 
ing-office corps, contributors to the paper, &c., 
continue to meet a half an hour after supper 
Thursday Evenings, for talk about the concerns 
of the Circular, criticism of each other, &c. The 
last paper was criticised by some as being com- 
posed too exclusively of religious matter, and the 
paper betore that, was thought to have rather too 
much anti-slavery in it. The practice of signing 
initials to the contributions has been recently 
adopted, partly to please the other Communes 
and many subscribers who have requested it, and 
partly on principle—to give place to the idea of 
individual responsibility. Personal sensitiveness 
voted against it almost unanimously, but we con- 
cluded if our only object is edification in all we 
write, it will make no difference to us whether 
our authorship is known or not, and if it gratifies 
a legitimate curivsity in the readers, that is rea- 
sun enough for the measure. 

Friday, 27.—We have had the pleasure of 
hailing the arrival of the robins. The valley be- 
gins to resound with the music of birds—step by 
step the Spring approaches—indications of its 
return thicken around us in a variety of shapes, 
and the spirit of industry with us is up and ready 
to play its part with alacrity.—— Evening.—The 
reading of Rob Roy gave place to a lecture and 
conversation on the mechanical powers, invited 
by a class of beginners in Natural Philosophy.— 
E. H. D. furnished crayon illustrations, and the 
machinists with others skilled in such matters 
contributed to the clucidation of the subject. The 
lecturer referred in his exordium to the human pro- 
pensity to avoid labor—how it had made vassals 
not only of brute creatures, but of water, steam, 





of hospitality somewhat different from that here 
dracribed. 


and air, and had filled the world with machinery 





to fulfill man’s wants. Then he said that all this 
machinery, however complex and extensive, was 
reducible to the simple principles contained in 
what are called the five mechanical powers, the 
nature and action of which it was proposed to 
explain. In the explanation a good many took 
part, and the wisdom of the rooin was given to 
make it comprehensible to the simple. The 
wedge and screw were shown to be mudifications 
of the inclined plane, so that it appeared there 
are really only three primary powers, the lever, 
pully, and inclined plane. There arose some dis- 
cussion at last on the philosophical axiom that 
we do not create any power by the use of ma- 
chinery, but only apply what we have to better 
odvantage. Some could hardly be persuaded that 
we do not really gain power, to say the least, by 
the use of machincs—the lever for instance, as a 
man can do with the lever what it would be im- 
possible for him to do without. On the other 
side it was asserted that if he could apply his 
power to equal advantage by direct lifting. he 
would have to expend no more strength in raising 
a weight by his hand than he does in employing 
the lever. The argument on this pvint afforded 
some laughs ; and finally resulted in the conclu- 
sion that the disagreement consisted more in 
words than sense. 

Evening Meeting.—A member offered himself 
for criticism who is troubled some with a linger- 
ing attachment to tobacco and tea, from which 
he is anxious to be delivered. He was recom- 
mended to consider that his use of these things 
is not only a bad habit for himself, but it is liable 
to infect others and tends to bring back upon the 
whole family what he, as well as we, are so glad 
we have escaped from. Would he like to have his 
children grow up in the bondage which he suffers ? 
Every allusion to this subject draws out the 
whole heart of the Community in thankfulness 
for our gre at deliverance. By the way, we 
have just cast our eye on a paragraph in the 
Home Journal, that is teo bad to go uncriticised. 
The writer says there is a want in Broadway 
which he wishes confectioners would see it for 
their interest to supply; that is, the best of tea, 
made to order, enriched with cream and sugar, &c: 
Then he puts this cup to everybody’s lip with the 
following seductive panegyric: 

‘« The last thing before going to the opera or the 
play—the last thing before going out to dine, or to 
a party, or to an evening epgagement of pleasure or 
business—the very last thing betore the day-weary 
brains are called upon for the evening's effort—men 
want a cur or TEA! ! That a brain is four times as 
available a commodity, with this inspiration, every 
man who has made a study of himself and his sus- 
ceptibilities is, of course, aware. Any person of 
sense or policy would be willing to pay any price for 
the means of thus ‘ turning on the gas.’ To get rid 
of depression and weary heartedness—to feel like 7, 
A. M instead of 7, P. M.—to talk like ‘ aged 
twenty five’ instead of like ‘ aged seventy-five “— 
to look, feel, and act, youthfully, becomingly, joy- 
fully and generously, it is necessary to have this 
luxury at hand.” 

We confess our whole nature revolts at the 
thought of this method of resuscitating life and 
spirits—so treacherous and adder-like as it will 
prove at last ; and we turn with all our heart to 
the true fountain of joy and juvenescence opened 
in the Scriptures. ‘They that wait on the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up 
as on eagles’ wings ; they shall run and not be 
weary, and they shall walk and not faint.” 

Tuesday 31.—This last day of March has been 
as fine as could have been wished, (the glass at 
53, sunny and still,) consequently, as might have 
been expected, our farm and garden hands were 
to be seen, in various directions, moving about 
quite busily, carting and spreading and ploughing 
in manure—preparing hot-beds, trimming trees: 
and weeding strawberry beds. The season com- 
mences fully two weeks earlier than last year, ar 
important addition just at at this period. And 
busy we need to be, for in any case, the time is 
short, in these latitudes, for all that 18 to be done, 
We welcome the busy time, and confess a good 
spirit in our operations. 

Departures and Arrivals.—Mr. Robinson of 
Baldwinsville, made us a short call on his way 
home from Putney, where he hag been to visit our 
friends and render them his professional assistance 
as land-surveyor, there being some occasion for 
service of that kind in the disposal of the domain 
there. This disposal, by the way, seems to be go- 
ing on satisfactorily. Mr. Carr left for New York 
on business ; and Mr. VanVelzer for Wallingford 
Commune, to put their shoe-making department 
on a good footing. Mr. Burtarrived with a party 
ef five from Putney and Wallingford. Arrived 
also a little stranger at the nursery, in the White 
House—expected for some time, and very wel- 
come. Name hereafter. What shall we name 


her, ia the interesting question just now. 
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Religion--Negative and Positive. 


‘Some love o’er a smooth unwrinkled sea to glide; 
thers, to mount the cloud-aspiring wave, 
And hear, amidst the rending tackle’s roar, 
The spirit of an equinoctial gale.’ 
Old Play. 


The above quotation portrays with a master 
hand two shades of character that are not un- 
common, though not always so distinetly drawn, 
in real life. These two extremes, variously 
shaded between. are scen im all the various 
walks of life; in business, in amusements, im 
politics, in religion ; and the eause of it must 
be found, not in the occupation, but in the 
character of the persons. In a business visit 
to our metropolis last fall, this subject in its 
religious aspect was presented very clearly te 
view. A man with whom we have dealt for 
many years, dropping for the moment the all- 
absorbing subject of trade, made some inqui- 
ries respecting our faith. ‘I never knew— 
have wanted to enquire—how you regard the 
forms of worship-—meetings--prayer, &¢.’— 
Never did the forms of religion, as euch, appear 
smaller, or more utterly contemptible than un- 
der this questioning at. this time. The answer 
was easy: ‘a form, withous life, is nothing, and 
good for nothing. Religion isa power. We 
do not object to forms, they are of no conse- 
quence. ‘The power may use them or may not. 
When it does they are good, and the medium 
of good. In the hands of men they are liable, 
and even sure to stand ia the way of power, 
and hinder. Then they are. evil. God's 
grace and salvation are free and full; originat- 
ing in his great love. He purposes to da much 
for us, every thing that is good for.us. The 
question is not, What can we do for,him ? but 
What will we let him do for us? AlLour help 
cometh from God, and originates with him. 
Hence in the breath of inspiration alone we 
live. But the thing that was rich with the 
unetion of his grace yesterday, may be un- 
fruitful as an idol god to-day, and by just so 
much it becomes idolatry to bow down to it.’ 

But though this man, in the honesty of his 
heart, saw much to admire, and could speak 
approvingly, and even flatteringly of certain 
indviduals’ lives, yet it seemed hazardous to 
trust to the power that governed those lives, 
and produced the characters that he admired. 
Ile chose the ‘smooth unwrinkled sea,’ resisting 
motion. There are others who can live only 
in the gale of excitement, to whom quiet is 
ennui. But the vessel that is rightly trimmed. 
is ready for every sca. She can bear to be 
tossed by the wave, or driven by the gale, and 
yet regain an even keel in the still ealm waters. 

Verona, NV. Y. H. N. LL. 





The Universal School. 

Assuming that it is God’s purpose to 
set up his kingdom on earth, and to 
destroy all that is opposed to it ; and 
assuming also that education in its broad- 
est sense is the grand means, by which he 
is accomplishing this end, it is interesting 
to look around upon passing events, to 
note the particular lessons which he gives 
out from time to time, for the study and 
consideration of mankind. These lessons 
are seen in the occurrences which so often 
seize the public attention and produce 
occasionally so deep an impression. In 
accordance with the principle that we are 
changed into the image of what we gaze 
at, it is but reasonable to believe that 
God is in one way or another continually 
holding up examples of heroism and vir- 
tue, the contemplation of which is con- 
stantly producing its silent work of change 
for the better in the hearts of men. 

The career and death of Dr. Kane is 
one of the events which now especially 
engage the public mind. The combina- 
tion of scientific ambition and attain- 
ment, the cool heroic purpose, with the 
gentle, sympathetic heart, and above all, 
the acknowledgment of the presence and 
interposition of God, which were so beau- 















tifully exemplified in his history, cannot 
fail to produce an immeasurable amount 
of good. The good fruits of his heroic 
life may not be realized in this generation, 
but the impression which it has produced 
cannot fail to be to some extent stamped 
on the offspring of those who have been 
so deeply impressed by the noble qualities 
which he displayed. In view of this 
principle, no one need despair of doing 
considerable towards the amelioration of 
his fellows, Every naqble deed done, or 
’ sentiment expressed or lived out, in its 
- effect upon mankind is like good seed cast 
into the fertile soil, and the glorious har- 
vest shall be seen and enjoyed in the day 
when every man shall be rewarded accor- 
ding to his works. May we not, as com- 
munists, feel encouraged in view of this 
susceptibility of human nature ? May we 
not expect’ that all the heart trials at- 
tending the death of the flesh, which 
result in characters fitted to enjoy the 
heavenly institution of communism, will 
in-time work miraculous changes for the 
better in the great mass of mankind ? 
_ Let us work on cheerfully then, and if 
need be obscurely, for atime, for we may 
rest assured that it is not our own salva- 
tion alone that we are working out, but 


that of the whole world.——n. J. 8. 
Wallingford Commune. 








Night Thoughts, 

I have the misfortune, (if misfortune 
it may be called,) occasionally to pass 
the greater part of the night ina state of 
wakefulness ; and at such times the ten- 
dency to restless nervousness is almost 
irresistible. Last night however was 
rather an exception, and I enjoyed a qui- 
et flow of thought and reflection, which 
was quite edifying to me. 

At first, I felt somewhat annoyed by 
the rude whirling and whistling of the 
wind, and the driving of the storm against 
the windows; but the reflections to which 
it gave rise, were, upon the whole, pleas- 
urable and profitable. We do not desire 
freedom, like the wind, to obtrude our- 
selves where we are not wanted ; but we 
would be free to give God’s spirit within 
us, unlimited scope, and not be cramped 
by the fear of man, or by any selfish con- 
sideration, 

The rattling of cars, and the whistle of 
the engine in the distance, next attracted 
my attention, aud I thought of the thou- 
sands of sleepy passengers, nodding and 
bowing in a ludicrous manner, as they 
were being carried through the intense 
darkness with the speed of the wind. 
They fearlessly commit their lives to the 
care of frail man ; and can we not take a 
lesson of faith from them, and confidently 
commit our eternal interests to Jesus 
Christ ? The thought of the late rail-road 
catastrophe now rushed upon my mind, 
causjng a thrill of sympathy and commis- 
eration for the bereaved and mourning 
relatives, and pity for the torn and man-_ 
gled among the living. Then a feeling of 
gratitude to God for his presiding care 
over us, in all our journeyings hitherto, 
filled my heart. 

In connection with this, I thought of 
the great work of salvation which is being 
wrought out among us, and of my own 
participation in this inestimable gift, all 
of which filled me with gratitude and joy 
unspeakable ; and the following beautiful 
lines, so often sung and go oft repeated in 
by-gone days, and so applicable in the 











present instance, came fresh to my mind 


with a good deal of force : 
“Why was I made to hear his voice 
And enter while there's room, 
While thousands make a wretched choice, 
And rather starve than come ? 
’Twas the same love that spread the feast, 
That sweetly forced we in, 
Else I had still refused to taste, 
And perished in my sin.” 
With a sweet sense of the goodness 
and love of God, and gratitude to him, I 


fell asleep.—£. Y. J. 


forticultural. 
The following correspondence which we ex- 
tract from the Genesee Farmer, furnishes facts 
worth studying : 
A Question for Horticulturists, 


Mr Eprror :—For one, I am fond of good 
melons, and [ try more or less to raise them 
every year, but with quite indifferent success. 
One year, however, I had better /wck, as some 
would term it—with melons, cucumbers, 
squashes, and radishes, than I ever had before 
or since. Now I am not a believer in luck, if 
by luck we are to understand blind chance, 
without any sequence of effect following a 
cause. No sir. I do’nt believe we live ino 
a chance world. We are placed in this world 
to labor and to till the soil, and scheme as we 
may to be sharp and smart: we have got to 
work, if mother earth is to reward our labor. 
—Now about that one year. I purchased a 
lot in the northern part of this city, which was 
a part of the commons, and had lain in pas- 
turage for more than 20 years. The soil was 
a sandy loam about three feet in depth, under- 
laid by reddish clay hardpan. On the 25th of 
May, [ plowed it witha two horse plow, as 
deep as possible, [it was not very deep, how- 
ever ;] then harrowed it lengthwise of the 
furrows, being careful not to disturb it. TI 
planted it the next day, and it verily seemed 
as if every kind of seed put into the ground 
was running a race to outstrip its neighbor.-- 
Nicer radishes I never raised ; sweeter nat- 
meg melons, [ never tasted ; more thrifty and 
prolific cucumber vines, 1 would not wish to 
see ; and so on to the end of the chapter, not 
forgetting. the delicious sweet corn and succotush 

Well, the next fall I spread on a good coat 
of horse marure, and the next spring turned 
it under as before ; but now the cut worm ate 
my cabbage plants and corn, the little striped 
bug ate up my meloa and cucumber vines, my 
radishes were full of worms, and tough and 
stringy, and when at last ] sueceeded by thumb 
and finger practice, morning and evening, in 
getting my vines in tolerable trim, it was all 
vine and little fruit. 

Now Mr. Epiror, I want to know from 
yourself, or some of your correspondents, what 
caused so great a contrast between the fruit- 
produeing tendencies of the first and second 
years. ft could not have been exhaustion, lor 
a better growth of leaf'and stalk, I never saw, 
and, also, better celery I never tasted, than I 
raised the second. How much may I suggest 
was the flavor owing to my having covered the 
bottom of the trench with burnt bones, about 
two inches in depth ; then, over that, about 
three inches in depth of well rotted manure, 
and then thyroughly spaded in, and pulverized 
leaving the trench, when ready for trans- 
planting. justa foot in depth, and sixteen 
inches wide. 

But abont melons ; what is there in decom- 
posing turf, that isso much superior to our 
best compost in promoting a fruiting teudeney ? 

Will some of ‘your correspondents favor me 
with the reasons, therefore? A Lover or 
Goop Frurr. Rochester, N. Y. 


A correspondent in the next ‘ Farmer’ thus 
replies: (The italics are ours. ) 

Your Rochester correspondent plowed a 
piece of virgin soil that had lain twenty yearsa 
village common ; the :seulents he got from it the 
first year astounded him by their rapid growth. 
His mistake the second year was in applying 
that crude horse manure; this friable loam 
did not need its mechanical effects, as it might, 
had it been tenacious clay ; and its chemical 
effects were injurious to all delicate plants, 
from their very incipiency, as it disturbed that 
happy equilibrium of organic matter which na- 
ture jeaves in her best virgin soils. Crnde, 
unfermented manure, if I mistake not, de- 
stroys what Berzecivs calls the ‘electro-chem- 
ical relation of bodies,’ and the porportions 
with which they combine with each otber.— 
Unfermented manure is worth more jutrinsic- 
ally than that which is fermented, but it is not 
so readily available ; hence, I trench mine in 
deeply for those gross feeders, sweet corn, man- 
gel wurzel, &e., planting cucumbers and cab- 
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bages on the same ground next year without 
manure. If cabbage plants are set out early 
on such a soil, every cabbage will head well, 
without a single exception, and many of them 
will have to be turned down in early fall to 
prevent the head from cracking open. Cu- 
cumbers and melons will do nearly as well, but 
I can say with your correspondent tbat the 
maximum crop of cucumbers I ever got was 
among large oak stumps, on a pure virgin soil 
of vegetable mould. lence, it is safe to say 
that the analytical chemist is not yet born whose 
receipt for soil ingredients can equal Nuture’s 
mechanical and chemical combinations, when she 
is SUPPLIED WITH THE MEANS in the debris 
of her own organism. 


An article in the last Horticulturist, on 
‘ Vegetable Physiology,’ contains ideas which 
may be considered in this connection. We 
need to study more to make our system of ma- 
nuring harmonize with Nature’s laws; and it 
is possible that in the end we may find that we 
are not so dependent as we have been taught 
to consider ourselves, upon artificial manures. 
More particularly do we think  soil-culture 
needs to be studied with reference to tree- 
growing. 

The common theory of the circulation of 
sap, and the growth of vegetable matter, is, 
that the carbonic acid and other substances are 
taken up by the roots ina fluid or gaseous 
state with the sap, and carried to the leaves, 
where they are decomposed by the ligi.t, ma- 
king these materials ready to be assimilated by 
the plant. This material is now supposed to 
descend between the bark and the wood to be 
deposited. This theory is objected to in the 
article alluded to, and the author sets forth bis 
views as follows: 

There are strong reasons for believing that 
there is no such downward process at all.— 
Where is its evidence ? where is the necessity 
for its existence ? It has been supposed that 
light acts by decomposing the carbonic acid gas 
in the sap as it is carried through the leaves, 
and thus enables the plant to appropriate the 
earbon in building up its own structure. But 
is there any evidence in chemistry that sun- 
light ean decompose carbonic acid, or release 
oxygen from its compounds in any case. That 
such an effect is produced, is no evidence that 
that was the agent in producing it; more par- 
ticularly, as there is an agent in nature that is 
known to produce such an effect, and one with- 
in reach of every plant. 

That agent is electricity, the power of which 
is perhaps not yet fully ascertained, but enough 
is already known to consider it fully capable of 
performing ail that may be required of it in the 
growth of plants. The beautiful art of gilding 
by galvanism is proof of this. In this case, 
the metal is dissolved in acid, the oxygen here 
dissolving the metal, making it fluid and color- 
less. Now, if the objeet to be gilded is connec- 
ted with a pole of the battery, and galvanism 
applied, the one pole will attract the oxygen, 
and the metal in solution will be drawn to the 
other pole, and will be distributed over the 
surface to be gilded. Now, as carbonic acid 
gas is a union of carbon and oxygen (and it is 
from this that vegetable physiologists generally 
consider wood is derived in its growth), and as 
carbon is positive and oxygen is negative, it is 
fair to presume that the application of clectri- 
city in such case would release the oxygen and 
retain the carbon, and unite it to the already 
formed wood of the plaut. That carbonic acid 
gas is carried up by the sap as well as imbibed 
by the leaves, is now generally admitted, and 
as this gas is readily imbibed by water, and 
will unite with it in large proportion, we have 
the exact condition necessary to effect the ob- 
ject desired, on the application of electricity. 

That electricity is present, in sufficient quan- 
tities, during the growing season, we have 
reason to betieve from experiments already 
made. In a work published in New York, 
and styled ‘ The Farmer’s Guide to Scientific 
and Practical Agriculture,’ by Henry Stevens, 
of Edinburg, and J. f Norton, of Yale Col- 
lege, is an article on ‘ Electro-Cuiture.’? In 
this article, the author quotes the language of 
William Sturgeon, of Manchester, who has be- 
stowed much attention on the subject of elec- 
tricity in all its bearings, and who asserts that 
‘ this active element of nature is so universally 
diffused through every part of the terrestrial 
creation, that it becomes an occupant of every 
part of the earth’s surface, and of the shell of 
air that surrounds it ; that trees. shrubs, plants, 
flowers, and crops of every kind, partake of 
this electric distribution ;’ and then goes on to 
show that ‘ each individual object is requisitely 
susceptible of\disturbance when the circumstan- 








‘negative’ toeach other. This condition, ‘ the 
various objects which constitute the vegetable 
clothing of the land are now in precisely the 
same condition, being positive and negative 
with regard toeach other. A similar inequali- 
ty of electric force occurs among growing plants 
and their manures, and even amongst the va- 
rious elements which constitute the latter, no 
two of them being precisely alike at the same 
time.’ And after describing the manner of 
electric action, the writer concludes: ‘From 
this train of reasoning, we are led to some of 
the most interesting points in vegetable physi- 
ology. The electro-polar condition of plants 
qualifies them in an eminent degree for the 
performance of those operations which develo 
electro-chemical phenomena; and, what is 
very remarkable, the laws of this beautiful 
branch of electricity are rigidly enforced, and 
admirably complied with, in the decomposition 
of carbonic acid gas by their foliaceous parts ; 
for in this process, the clectro-positive carbou 
is drawn to the electro-negative poles of the 
plants in precisely the same manner as any 
electro-negative pole, artificially nade, would 
release the carbon from the oxygen, and select 
it in preference.” 

Here then we have a theory of nutrition and 
growth of vegetable matter, in connection with 
the living principle, that will accouut for all 
we see of growth, without having recourse to 
the doubtful theory of p wentes flow of sap, 
and the decomposing power of sunlight. 
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We have some interest in the two following 
Newspaper slips, a8 touching on our Community- 
reforms : , 

Oil from Walnuts, 

To the Editor ef The N. Y. Tribune. 

Sir: [have a word for those who cook, and 
those who eat. That carbon, in the form of oil, 
is a demand of the physical constitution in cold 
climates, especially during the cold season, is 
amply proven by its general use; and in improv- 
ing our cookery, the question is, not whether we 
can altogether dispense with such a form of food, 
but, where can we find the best form of nature’s 
supply? I once turned through a “ Hydropathic 
Cock-book” to find an answer. However satis- 
factory the one given may be theoretically. it fails 
practically. Olive oil is there frequently named 
as a substitute for lard; but, when pure, it is too 
expensive for general use, and. what is worse for 
health, very much that is sold for olive oil isa 
sort of clarified lard, of more doubtful cleanliness 
than the raw material. We ought to be pro- 
ducers of our own “shortening” certainly. I beg 
permission, therefore, to name an idea which has 
often occurred to me in rezard to the possibility 
of manufacturing a superior home article of veg- 
etable oil for culinary purposes. 

Our forests im many localities abound with the 
black walnut and butternut, Juglans nigra and 
Juglans cinerea ( this generic name is recommend - 
atory, being a contraction of Jovis glans, the acorn 
of Jupiter, from its goodness.) The nuts of these 
trees are a product manifestly adapted to our 
wants in this climate, and I do not consider it 
chimerical to imagine the possibility of its ex- 
tensive cultivation, or of the construction of a 
nut-cracking and oil-expelling apparatus with 
which to obtain the limpid nut oil. Cider makevs 
and sorgham-expectants ought seriously to admit 
it. If any one is disposed to exclaim against the 
inadequacy of the supply, they will please re- 
member that a family of six, who, with their com- 
pany, eat ten hogs and a barre! of lard per annum, 
beside the butter and cream of three cows, are in- 
onlinate consumers of carbun in the form of grease. 
Then these and other nuts are much more delicious 
and social for the table than fried bacon ; but now 
they are eaten between meals and for evening pas- 
time, in addition to the pork, and by dyspeptics 
pronounced indigestible. There is no transcenden- 
talism in leaving off pork feeding, yet an earnest 
effort in that direction is an immediate step toward 
a realization of the purity and truth which make 
life divine. A. KB. L.R. 

Pleasant Lake, Ia. : 


Short Hair. 

The ladies are always getting up some new kind 
in the fashions. ‘The latest style for wearing the 
hair is to have it shingled off close to the head, 
ind the school-girls now resemble bullet-headed 
boys in petticoats. But the fashion is not con- 
fined to school-girls. Young ladies, married 
ladies, and even some gray-headed Jadics, are 
seized with the short-hair maina, and insist on 
having their flowing locks curtailed down to 
nothing.— Hamilton Republican. 

bes Bayard Taylor arrived at Stockholm, 
on the return from his Arctic excursion, 
about the middle of February. The highest 
point he reached was Kautokeino, at 69 deg. 
He traveled on sledges drawn by reindeer, and 
found the excessive cold easier to bear than he 
had expected.—- Tribune. 








aoyx Chasing a rail-car is very unprofitable 
exercise. Patrick got out to take some refresh- 
ment. The train was off without him. ‘Stop 
there!’ he shouted after it. ‘Stop, ye ould 
stame-wagon, ye’ve got a passenger aboard 
that’s left behind.’ 
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